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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 

A Diminutive Ceremonial Quiver from California. — Among the 
annual ceremonies known to have been held by at least the Indian tribes 
living along the Klamath and Trinity rivers and on Redwood creek in 
northern California, there was one commonly called the "Jumping 
dance." It was celebrated near the time of the autumnal equinox, and 
its object, through the prayers df the tribal priests, was to forestall any 
disease or calamity during the approaching winter. Prominent amongst 
the priestly regalia was a cylindrical object of basketry, carried in the 
right hand and waved aloft in rhythm to the chant and the dance steps- 
This object was constructed of a rectangular mat (about 9 in. x 16 in.), 
standard woven in every particular except its warp which was of flexible 
asclepias fiber. In the longitudinal edges of the mat were hemmed 
wooden rods somewhat longer than the fabric. The hemmed edges were 
brought together and so retained by binding each free end of the rod to 
its opposing fellow, and the apertures at either end of the tube thus 
formed were closed with pieces of buckskin sewn on. The body of the 
mesh was overlaid with white xerophyllum in which appeared a pattern of 
adiantum, and as a rule on the two buckskin closures were painted red 
and blue figures. A short sling strap connected the projecting rods, from 
which hung tassels of flicker feathers. The full significance of this object 
is no longer known even by the priests themselves, but from its specialized 
shape and function we must regard it as a symbol of some mysterious and 
beneficent power. 

Its shape suggests a miniature quiver. In fact a ceremonial quiver 
filled with arrows and differing in no important detail from the quiver of a 
warrior is carried by priests in two other major ceremonies. A specimen 
obtained from a "White Deer dance" priest was of dappled sealskin, 
cylindrical in shape and having the long slit opening along the top charac- 
terizing the small basketry quiver-like object. It was filled with arrows of 
such proportion and armament as to preclude the possibility of having 
been designed for shooting from a bow. Feather tassels hung from each 
end. During the ceremony it was slung over the right forearm and 
grasped in the hand. 

It sometimes happens that the character of an obscure artifact can be 
detected by analysis of the name applied to it. The primitive quiver 
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doubtless was of coon hide, and from its origin was called by the Hupa 
tribe niinauhwe {minndhwa, "its eyes glow"). By eliminating the 
neuter possessive niin there appears the name of the sealskin ceremonial 
ndhwa, and by further phonetic mutation we reach nauwatc or nahwetc, 
the name applied to the cylindrical basketry object. Of the several dozen 
ndhwetc examined all but three contained nothing of greater interest than 
wisps of grass and dried moss. In one of the exceptions seen in a Karok 
village on the upper Klamath river, there was 
a handful of moss in the center of which was 
hidden a fascine of delicate rods, sixteen in 
number and uniform in size and marking. An 
end of each rod was pointed and stained 
red, while the opposing ends had three 
equidistant parallel stripes of black. In gen- 
eral appearance they resembled a small set 
of the gambling sticks common to all that 
region, but these evidently had not been used 
for any purpose or even untied for many years. 

From the fact that one of these objects is 
never utilized for any ordinary purpose it may 
be asserted that the fascine was of as sacred 
import as its receptacle. The salient features 
of an arrow find their analogues in the dimin- 
utive sheaf rods, the wooden shaft, the red (jas- 
per or obsidian) point, and the triple black 
stripes at the butt (guide feathers). Also the 
number of the rods, sixteen, was significant in 
the major ceremony, known as the " White 
Deer dance," where the complement of priests 
and vestments was sixteen or its divisors, and 
eight days were required to complete the cere- 
monial pilgrimage and return to home life. 
In one Hupa nauwetc there was a bundle of plain straws evidently 
arranged in order near the center of a mass of debris and moss. That 
their position was not accidental was shown by the care with which the 
priest replaced them, although he would give no reason for so doing. A 
third specimen, belonging to a Redwood Athapascan, was filled with moss, 
within which lay a single wooden rod stained dark red. 

It should not be forgotten that this moss is customary in every hun- 
ter's or warrior's quiver as a cushion for the arrowpoints, and though such 




Fig. 43. — Diminutive cere- 
monial quiver (after Mason). 
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utility in the ceremonial quiver is not conclusive, the analogy in this re- 
spect is as striking as any yet presented. 

The accompanying illustration is that of a nauwetc collected many 
years ago by Lieutenant Ray and referred to by Professor Mason in his 
memoir on the Ray collection in the National Museum, published in the 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1886. 

Ukiah, California. J. W. Hudson. 

A Confession as to Errors in Hupa Linguistics. — An answer to 
some of Father Morice's comments on my Hupa linguistic work x may 
save his time in the future and valuable space in the columns of journals. 

In the first place, I well know when I published my Hupa Texts that 
I was not presenting on the printed page all the phonetic facts of the lan- 
guage. I did intend, however, that all the really essential sounds should 
be expressed that it might be possible to differentiate the morphological 
elements. In this I failed in one important particular. The glottal stops 2 
of Hupa escaped me at first. When finally they were recognized it was 
too late to insert them in so large a body of texts, had I felt justified in 
taking that liberty with such material, which I did not. This defect I 
expect to remedy by the publication of a special phonetic study of the 
principal morphological elements of Hupa in which I shall make use of 
mechanical methods. 

As to the dental series of stops, 3 it may be well to repeat the real facts 
in the case which I have tried to make plain in several other places. 4 
The Hupa have a set of dentals that are clearly sonants which I have 
therefore written as d. These occur where Father Morice has written /. 
A second set are surds followed by a slight aspiration. As these sounds 
are in this respect very close to English /, I have used that character for 
them, but took care to say that the aspiration existed. They correspond 
to Father Morice's th. The third set are surd stops followed by suction, 
that is they are unaspirated. I have represented them by / and Father 



1 "The Unity of Speech among the Northern and the Southern Dene," vol. 9, pp. 
720-737 of this journal, and " Les Langues Denees," V Annee linguistique, vol. 2, pp. 
205-247. 

2 Father Morice represents what may be presumed to be glottal stops by an inverted 
period (•) and speaks of them as "hiatus" (loc. cit., Am. Anthr. y p. 721). These 
glottal stops are discussed and illustrated in "The Phonology of the Hupa Language, 
p ar t I. _The Individual Sounds," Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Archmol. and Ethnol. y 
vol. 5. 

3 Loc. cit, Am. Anthr., pp. 730 and 733-34. 

4 Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Archaol. and Ethnol.y vol. 1, p. 95 ; vol. 3, p. 8 ; vol. 
5, p. 14, pis. 4, 6, 7, and 8. 
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Morice by V. Since the only points of difference are the methods of 
writing and the sonancy or surdness of the first set, I fail to see why 
Father Morice should charge that I ignored these important distinctions. 

The sound which Father Morice writes kh l has in all probability 
become in Hupa an entirely different sound. It is not a stopped sound 
plus an aspiration, but a continuant spirant in the post-palatal position 
having a sound very similar to ch in German when in that language it 
follows a back vowel. I dare say the Hupa have been very much to 
blame in thus violating the principles of Dene philology, but those who 
were guilty have been long dead, and although they were much better 
acquainted with the Hupa language than I can ever hope to be, they were 
not at all informed as to what was spoken among the Carriers. 

As to the errors in the translations of the Hupa Texts, much more 
might be said. Unfortunately Father Morice has missed some of the 
really choice ones. On the other hand he wishes me to say " the house 
is lying" 2 when in reality it was standing and in good condition. I 
might have said " one river shall flow out with thee," 3 had it not been 
that the eels were going up the stream just then and their master wished 
to say " as far as you are concerned there will be only one river that you 
may enter." Had I then known Father Morice I should have explained 
all this in a footnote. The Hupa sometimes employ figures of speech. 
Hze/innes/e has the literal meaning of " my body" but the figurative 
meaning of " my power " or " medicine." 

Now that Father Morice has concluded that " all the other Dene lan- 
guages, without exception, are remarkably similar in their phonetics and 
morphology," will he please tell us what Tolowa and Wailakki, two lan- 
guages in California so different from each other and Hupa as to be unin- 
telligible, are like ? 

P. E. GODDARD. 

University of California. 

Morris K. Jesup died at his home in New York city, January 22, 
1908. For many years he held an important place in the commercial 
and economic life of New York, his most distinguished service being that 
of president of the Chamber of Commerce. He was identified with 
many social and philanthropic efforts toward the enhancement of the 
dignity and well-being of his fellow men. The special distinction he 
attained, and the unique feature of his life, was his continuous and effec- 

1 Loc. cit., Am. Anthr., p. 733. This Hupa sound has been carefully described and 
illustrated in "The Phonology of the Hupa Language," cited above, p. 12 and pi. 7. 

2 Loc. cit., Am. Anthr., p. 732; Hupa Texts, p. no. 

3 Loc. cit., Am. Anthr., p. 735, footnote. 
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tive support of the increase and dissemination of knowledge. For several 
years he was president of the Syrian College at Beirut and one of its chief 
benefactors. As president of the Peary Arctic Club he supported both 
by word and deed explorations in the Far North. He was one of the 
founders of the American Museum of Natural History and during the last 
twenty-seven years its president. 

Probably no one of his generation contributed so variously and wisely to 
the development of scientific knowledge in general. Geography, botany, 
zoology, paleontology, and anthropology, all received timely and generous 
support. Thus all American scientists and educators have reason to mourn 
his death. Anthropologists in particular feel the loss keenly because he 
contributed annually large sums for the purchase of anthropological col- 
lections and for the expense of research at home and in the field. He 
seemed always moved by the desire that there should be in his own museum, 
or at least somewhere, a plain, simple, straightforward presentation of 
the facts from which a history of human culture could he inferred. 
Realizing the scantiness of knowledge he supported to the end extensive 
exploration and research in many fields. 

His most distinguished anthropological enterprise was the Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition. He was greatly interested in the origin of aboriginal 
American culture and hoped the results of this expedition to northwestern 
America and northeastern Asia would throw some light upon the assumed 
cultural relation between the Old and New Worlds. The published 
memoirs of this expedition, now nearing completion, will ever be an appro- 
priate memorial to his interest in the development of anthropological 
knowledge. Perhaps his greatest contribution to anthropology in America 
was the support he gave to a number of workers in the subject, for by 
reason of his varied resources, he cleared the way, or created the oppor- 
tunities, by which they could do effective work. In this way he devel- 
oped men. This was always his faith. Perhaps this was why he seemed 
to have an interest in every science. Whenever he saw a man in whom 
he had confidence achieving something worth while, his heart went out 
to him, and usually his purse as well. 

Mr Jesup was a man of high/ ideals and great personal dignity. He 
demanded that scientific work be housed, equipped, and conducted in 
the most dignified manner, and that men of science themselves conform 
in all respects to this ideal. 

Though not in any sense a man of science, Mr Jesup had a remark- 
able intuition for the right thing in scientific affairs and the necessary firm- 
ness to stand for its attainment even against great odds. 

C. W. 
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Oto Village site in Nebraska, — Shortly after the publication of the 
last issue of the American Anthropologist, I received a communication from 
State Senator William R. Patrick, of South Omaha, to the effect that a 
large number of Indian house sites, similar to those described in my article 
on ' ' Archeology of the Ponca Creek District, Eastern Nebraska, ' ' are 
situated on land owned by himself and by Mr Laurie Childs, in Sarpy 
county, about as far south of Omaha as the Ponca Creek district is north- 
ward therefrom. Mr Patrick offered to go over the ground with the 
writer for the purpose of determining if these house sites are similar to 
those farther north. The opportunity for our excursion came on March 
1, and its results fully compensated a hard tramp through the mud and 
snow of the first day of spring. 

The first house site examined lies within two hundred yards of Mr 
Childs' residence on Fort Crook boulevard. It is situated upon the crest 
of a ridge 200 feet above the river valley and half a mile back from the 
eastern edge of the bluffs. A road had cut through near the site, and a 
face two feet deep had enabled us to find chipped flints and potsherds, 
the latter showing a sand binder while the sherds from Ponca Creek dis- 
trict have a binder of granitic rock. 

Altogether twenty sites were visited, and Mr Patrick assured me that 
there are scores of others on ridges nearer the river. All the sites are 
saucer-shaped depressions with entrance toward the south. 

One feature of these house sites is that joining some of the larger circles 
are smaller ones averaging 15 to 25 feet in diameter. Many of the circles 
are 5 feet deep and 120 to 130 feet in diameter. Refuse heaps and what 
I take to be tumuli are closely associated with the circles. The area cov- 
ered by the remains of the village is approximately 200 acres. 

In the Account of the Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in 1819-20, under the command of Major Stephen H. Long, com- 
piled by Edwin James, geologist and botanist of the expedition, is the fol- 
lowing (vol. t, p. 145) : u The banks of the Missouri above the Platte, 
have long been frequented by the Indians, either as places of permanent 
or occasional residence. Deserted encampments are often seen. On the 
northeast side, near the mouth of Mosquito river [Iowa side of the Mis- 
souri, then about four miles from the Childs and Patrick village site] , 
are the remains of an old Ioway village. Four miles above, and on the 
opposite [Nebraska] side, was formerly a village of the Otoes. ' ' Refer- 
ence is also made to this village by Lewis and Clark, and several residents 
of Omaha had made long search for it, but owing to the inaccuracies in 
the survey angles of Lewis and Clark it was supposed to have been situated 
several miles farther north, consequently it had not been found. 
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Messrs Childs and Patrick thoroughly appreciate the value of pre- 
serving these old sites. They will, however, be glad to allow a thorough 
study of the village for scientific purposes, but fortunately vandalism will 

be prohibited. _ _ _, 

V, XT Robert F. Gilder. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 

The "House of Tcuhu." — The interesting article, "A Fictitious 
Ruin in Gila Valley, Arizona," by Dr Fewkes, published in the American 
Anthropologist, vol. 9, p. 510 sq., has brought to mind a somewhat simi- 
lar occurrence. The " genero delaberinto " of the Rudo Ensayo which 
Dr Fewkes' Pima informant explained as a children's game, has most pro- 
bably its parallel among the Yaqui Indians. 

Many years ago, while " hunting bones " in the Californian peninsula 
and on Espiritu Santo island, I also visited a small island opposite the bay 
of Pichilingue, where I found on the sandy soil, covering a surface of 
several meters, near the salt-pan (sa/ina), a great number of large bowl- 
ders. These were laid out according to the plan of a labyrinth. The 
Mexican captain of our sailing boat told me that this formed part of a 
game of the Yaqui which was called " la casa de Montezuma " (ten Kate, 
Reizen in Noord-Amerika, Leiden, 1885, p. 57). The plan of it was 
not " traced in the sand " like the Pima children's game, but was formed 
by a bowlder outline. I venture nevertheless the supposition that the 
idea and purport were originally the same, based, first, on the similar 
labyrinth plan, and second on the fact that the Pima "call the figure 
Tcuhuki, ' House of Tcuhu, ' a cultus hero sometimes identified with 
Moctezuma. ' ' 

As the affinities and parallels between the Yaqui and Pima are quite 
close in many other respects, I have little doubt that the " Montezuma " 
of the Yaqui is a cultus hero like Tcuhu. The latter is undoubtedly iden- 
tical with Seuh-heu, Su-hu, or Sugh-ha {Reizen, op. cit., p. 154)- 

That Dr Fewkes has found the figure of the labyrinth in question on 
the walls of Casa Grande is the more interesting, as Tcuhu and Civano 
(Siwanno), according to Pima theogony, are relatives (op. cit., p. 154)? 
and as the Pima call the Casa Grande the " House of Civano " (Civan- 
oki, Siwannoki). Hence it would seem that the design of the Tcuhuki 
has a deeper signification than that of a game only. 

While reconnoitering in 1888, as a member of the Hemenway Expe- 
dition, the Gila and Salado country in search of sites of ruins, I frequently 
came across bowlder outlines on the surface, representing various figures 
and plans, not to speak of numerous petroglyphs. My field notes, with 
the plans and sketches made in those days, I have not at hand, but if my 
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memory serves me rightly, the labyrinth design was not rarely met with. 
I have even a dim recollection of having seen it on an old Pima war- 
shield. 

These notes were partly published in Corrections and Additions (in 
Dutch, 1889) of my book of travel above cited, and in Verhandlungen d. 
Berliner anthropol. Gesellschaft, 1889, p. 664 sq. 

Tokyo, Japan. H. ten Kate. 

Bibliography of Anthropology. — A joint committee of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute and the Folk-lore Society has published its First 
Annual Issue of a Bibliography of Anthropology and Folk-lore, compiled 
by Northcote W. Thomas (London, David Nutt, 57 Long Acre, price 
2s). Nos. 1-54 in the list are general; 55-275 pertain to Europe, 
276-528 to Asia, 529-677 to Africa, 678-688 to North America, 689- 
698 to South America, and 699-779 to Oceania, followed by an index of 
subjects and an index of authors. 

Notwithstanding the limitations of a bibliography of works published 
within the British Empire only, the beginning is a most promising one 
and certainly fulfils the duty of the two organizations that have initiated 
the project. Of other centers of anthropological research so much can not 
be said. Much remains to be done by the anthropological societies of the 
continent, and elsewhere in the Old World, while in America the reviews 
of periodical literature prepared by Dr Chamberlain for the American An- 
thropologist, and those by the same reviewer in the University of Toronto 
annual Review of Historical Publications Relating to Canada, excellent 
though they are, are all we have toward covering the vast field of anthro- 
pological literature in the Western Hemisphere. It is hoped that the day 
may not be distant when, by cooperation of the leading institutions of 
learning in North America and South America, libraries included, a com- 
plete bibliography of American anthropology, regardless of how obscure 
the publications may be or whether issued in periodicals or not, will be 
available. This done, it will be less of a step to include the anthropolog- 
ical literature of the world. Not until that time arrives can students the 
world over know what others are doing in the same general field. There 
is urgent need that something looking to this end be done soon. Already 
are we so overwhelmed with contributions to the Science of Man that one 
knows not which way to turn when he desires to put his finger on even a 
reasonable number of writings relating to a given subject. Under such 
conditions, all the while growing more serious, what the future results 
will be can only be surmised. 
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The members of the American Anthropological Association, and 
especially those who by their labors are constantly in need, first of all, of 
a Bibliography of American Anthropology, are interested in the subject. 
How can we in America meet our British confreres at least half way ? 

F. W. H. 

Dr Lorimer Fison. — In the Reverend Dr Lorimer Fison, who died 
near Melbourne on December 29, 1907, Australian anthropology has lost 
one of its earliest scientific workers. He was born in England on Novem- 
ber 9, 1832, and went up to Caius College, Cambridge, but never took a 
degree ; after residing some time in Australia he became a Wesleyan mis- 
sionary and went to Fiji, and it was from him that Lewis H. Morgan drew 
important information for his " Systems of Consanguinity." Returning 
to Australia, Dr Fison met Dr A. W. Howitt, and a joint work on 
Australian marriage customs, etc., " Kamilaroi and Kurnai,'' appeared 
in 1880. Whatever his views at that date, Dr Fison subsequently dis- 
sented from Morgan's interpretation of the facts in favor of primitive 
promiscuity, for in an address to the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science he took the view that the group marriage did 
not mean more than marital right or qualification by birth. Dr Fison, 
unfortunately, found little time for writing ; papers by him on Fijian cus- 
toms and kinship systems appeared in the Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute ; he dealt with Fijian land tenure in the Expository Times of 
1905, and a year earlier he published in "Tales of Old Fiji" a small 
part of his great store of knowledge of that island. Some years ago he 
received a Civil List pension, but, to the loss of anthropology, broken 
health forbade him to do much literary work. — Nature, January 30, 1908. 

Since the above was extracted, news has reached us of the death at 
Melbourne, on March 8, of Dr Howitt. 

Cambridge University Accessions. — The Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, says Nature, has acquired, by gift of the Rev. John 
Roscoe of the Church Missionary Society, a second instalment of selected 
native manufactures from Uganda. The chief value of the gift lies in a 
unique set of relics of deceased Baganda kings, which, enclosed in ornate 
cases, were preserved by the people under the name of Lubare (i. e. the 
Deity) in special shrines placed under the guardianship of hereditary cus- 
todians. Of these king-gods, the most sacred objects of Baganda cult 
three generations are represented in the present collection. 

With the first Roscoe collection, which was supplemented by a valu- 
able gift of objects from the Katikiro of Uganda, the University acquired 
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Kibuka, the war god of the Baganda, who with all his appurtenances was 
safely unearthed from his ruined shrine in the Mawokota district. In this 
deity, as in the Lubare, personal relics form the essentials, and in Kibuka 
are enshrined the jaw-bone, etc., of the deified chief of that name, a 
renowned fighter who lived in the reign of Nakibinge, the eleventh king 
of the Baganda. 

Objects such as these are not readily to be obtained ; indeed it re- 
quired years of careful investigation and all the knowledge and experi- 
ence gained in the field by this veteran missionary to negotiate their safe 
removal from the ancient shrines of Uganda to the show-cases of the 
University museum. 

Hook-and-eye work. — This term is suggested for that form of Malay- 
sian basketwork in which the end of a rattan stem or split is whittled 
down like the point of a toothpick or a quill pen. The slender end, often 
quite long, is thrust through a hole or curved about a border, and then is 
caught down under the texture. Some of these slender ends are carried 
down on the inside of a burden basket and form the stays about which 
the uniting knotwork is wrapped. This technic is quite widely dispersed 
in Malaysia, and I desire to know whether there is a better name in use. 
Theslender end passing through or about another strip resembles closely 
a hook and eye. ' 

U. S. National Museum. °' T ' MaSON - 

H. W. Seton-Karr, Esq., of Wimbledon, England, has presented 
to the department of archeology of the American Museum of Natural 
History seventy-one specimens of paleolithic implements collected by him 
in the districts of Poondi and Cazeepet, Madras Presidency, India. These 
implements are of red argillaceous sandstone and were washed out of 
Pleistocene alluvial deposits containing quartzite bowlders. The depart- 
ment has received from Mr Alanson Skinner a series of specimens col- 
lected for the Museum last year in Ontario, Livingston, and Erie counties, 
New York, from sites formerly occupied by the Seneca and Neutral 
Indians. 

Signor Ravana, Minister of Public Instruction at Rome, has ap- 
pointed a special commission to direct and supervise the excavations at 
Herculaneum, composed of Gommendatore Gattini, administrative di- 
rector of the Museum of Naples ; Signor De Petra, professor of archeology 
in the University of Naples ; Professor Gabrici and Professor Dall' Osso, 
both of the Naples Museum ; Professor Sogliano, director of the excava- 
tions at Pompeii ; Commendatore Avena, director of the technical office 

AM. ANTH., N. S., IO — 12 
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of the monuments of Naples ; and two civil engineers of the province of 
Naples. 

The chiefs of the Six Nations in New York, through the Onondaga 
tribe, which has been the keeper of the archives throughout the history 
of the Iroquois Confederacy, have conferred on Director John M. Clarke, 
of the New York State Museum, the title of Hos-sa-na-ga'-da, the Bearer 
of the Names, in recognition of his official custodianship of the Iroquois 
wampums which were transferred to the state in 1898. The title is to be 
transmitted in perpetuity with the directorship of the State Museum. 

We regret to record the death of Sir Denzil Ibbetson, noted par- 
ticularly for his report on the ethnology of the district of Karnal, India, 
based on a profound knowledge of the peasant classes, in which he clearly 
advocated the theory that their religion was to be found not in the 
sacred books recorded in Sanscrit, but in the cults and beliefs connected 
with the worship of the rural "godlings," as Ibbetson designated them. 

Prof. David C. Wells has been appointed by the Dartmouth 
Scientific Association a member of the committee of arrangements, to 
represent the subject of anthropology, at the summer meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science to be held at 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., commencing June 29, as decided 
at the recent convocation in Chicago. 

The seventh meeting of the International Congress of Criminal An- 
thropology will open at Turin on April 28, under the presidency of Pro- 
fessor Lombroso. Communications relating to the congress should be 
addressed to the Secretariate of the Congress, Instituto di Medicina 
Legale, Via Michelangelo 26, Torino, Italy. 

Prof. W. Ridgeway, professor of archeology in the University of 
Cambridge, has been elected president of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, and also president of the Section of Anthropology of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, which is to hold its next 
meeting at Dublin in September next. 

We learn from Nature that Sir Norman Lockyer has been unani-' 
mously elected president and an honorary member of the Penzance 
Natural History and Antiquarian Society in recognition of his services to 
the study of the circles and other prehistoric remains in west Cornwall. 

Mr C. V. Hartman, curator of the ethnological section of the Car- 
negie Museum in Pittsburg, has received the call to a similar position in 
the ethnological department of the Riks-museum at Stockholm, succeed- 
ing the late Dr Hjalmar Stolpe. 
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A bill has been introduced in the Senate by Senator Teller for the 
erection of a memorial to John Wesley Powell, late director of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology and the United States Geological Survey. 

A Criminological Institute is to be established in connection with 
the government prison at Buenos Aires. Particular attention will be paid 
to criminal psychology and forensic psychiatry. 

The anthropological collections made by Mr Henry G. Bryant among 
the Eskimo, have been presented by him to the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Societe Prehistorique de France will hold its annual congress 
at Chambery from August 24 to August 30. 



